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vas informed that rooms had been found for him in the Con-
sent of the Feuillants; and to four monastic cells, which had
not been inhabited since the dissolution of the monastery two
years before, the royal family were led, and round them was
placed a strong guard. Yet they were no more prisoners in
the Convent of the Feuillants than they had been in the
splendid palace of the Tuileries.

The capture of the Tuileries had as its first result the
supremacy of the insurrectionary commune of Paris. The
king's nominal authority was annihilated; but though the
course of events left him a prisoner, it cannot be said that his
influence was diminished, for he had none left to diminish,
It was to the Girondins, rather than to the king, that the re-
sults of August 10 brought unpleasant surprises Their leaders
had been clear-sighted enough to perceive that they might
make use of the insurrection, but the mass of the party had
by no means encouraged it. Brissot had made no attempt to
cheek it, and the preparations for it were openly discussed at
Madame Roland's salon, and the good behaviour of the Mar-
seillais guaranteed there by Barbaroux. No one in France
seems to have rejoiced more at the issue of that day than
Madame Roland herself, and she believed that it had justified
all her hopes when she heard that her husband was once more
Minister of the Interior, and found herself again the mistress
of his official residence in the Rue Vivienne. But the ministers
of the Assembly were not stronger than the ministers of the
king had been The idea that a minister should have power
had been destroyed by the policy of the Constituent Assembly;
and the Legislative Assembly had shared its distrust of the
executive. All business of importance had for a long time
been done directly by the Assembly itself, and the ministers
had been merely agents; and it will be seen that the ministers
of the Convention were looked on as agents just as those of
the king had been. The real power had gone to the Commune
of Paris, and this was very clearly perceived by Robespierre
and by Marat.

The "Ami du Peuple " was received with joy by the informal